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Identification of suspects made 


faster, surer—with IBM Punched Cards and microfilm 


Here’s how police departments are 
streamlining their rogues’ gallery 
procedures. 

General physical characteristics of 
all known criminals and suspects are 
punched into IBM Cards. Then, 
microfilm of every individual is insert- 
ed into his card. 

When a crime victim or witness 
describes the suspect, cards tallying 
with those characteristics are selected 





—in seconds—by an IBM 101 Elec- 
tronic Statistical Machine. Project- 
ing the microfilms to life-size makes 
final identification easy, fast, more 
positive. 

In police work—as well as in busi- 
ness and industry—IBM Punched 
Cards and IBM Accounting Machines 
have practically unlimited uses—uses 
that may provide outstanding advan- 
tages in your work. 


| INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS MACHINES 
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News & Notes 


Women Employed in 
Traffie Control 

For more than 20 years women have 
been hired by cities as school guards 
to free the regular police for more 
arduous duties. Now women are being 
employed in other phases of traffic 
control. The duties, powers, and titles 
of the women vary from city to city. 
Especially in southern cities where re- 
cruiting of men for police work has 
been difficult the past few years, the 
number of women police workers is 
growing, according to the -lmerican 
Vunicipal Association, 


Control of Rabies Underway 

The increase of rabies in various 
localities throughout the United States 
prompted the American Municipal 
issociation to ask nine cities how they 
deal with the problem. Washington 
and New Orleans have compulsory 
inoculations, with certificates issued in 
duplicate and tags stating that serum 
was injected. Other cities replied they 
did not make anti-rabies shots a re- 
quirement of getting a license but 
there were laws requiring all dogs to 
be leashed. Boston does not require 
leaching or inoculations. 

In announcing the results of the 
survey it was pointed out that where 
inoculations are not required, volun- 
tary action by dog owners is said to 
be effective. 

* * - 
Motoreyeles Credited with 
Dip in Crime and Accidents 

Eau Claire, Wisconsin officials told 
the International City Managers’ As- 
sociation that the increased use of 
three wheel motorcycles was instru- 
mental in cutting down the crime rate 
by 31 per cent. The motorcycles have 
full emergency police equipment and 
can cover ground faster than a foot 
patrolman. The cycles are used only 
as a means of getting from one place 
to another. Their riders dismount 
and check doors, question loiterers, etc., 
just as if they were on foot. Officials 
found that the three-wheeled motor- 
cycle were less costly and proved to be 
more versatile than a car. 

> 7 . 


Advertising on Parking Meters 
Public and legal questions have been 
raised about using meters for private 
advertising, reports the American 
Vunicipal Association. For example, 
in January, a Common Pleas Court 
ruled that Philadelphia’s ordinance al- 
lowing such ads was illegal and void 


(Continued on Page 18) 
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GUEST EDITORIAL 
William C. Marland 


TP\HE EXPRESSION “law and order” does not mean as 

much. unfortunately, to people who all of their lives 
have existed under its beneficent protection as it does 
to others who have had to fight and risk their all to bring 
it into being. 

The explorers and colonizers who open and subdue 
the wilderness of the world know the meaning as well as 
the value. of law and order, because much of their work 
must be done, perforce, beyond the scope of its com- 
forting influence. Magistrates and their minions follow 
the pioneer: they do not go with him. 

Thus we restate the ancient saw which says, in effect. 
that we are unable to appreciate our greatest blessings 
until deprived of them. We cannot realize the value of 
sight, for example, until we lose it. We do not know 


the incalculable worth of health until it is gone. 


It should not be surprising, therefore, that the police- 
man on his beat means little to most of us. We do not 
know what it would be like if he were not there. Actu- 
ally, many of us view him solely as a possible menace 


to some of our movement. 


It may be unfortunate that there is no safe way to 
bring home to us the stark terror encompassing exist- 
ence where there is no law and no order. The acquisi- 
tion of such experience is too fraught with peril for 


us to seek it for ourselves. or for others. 


Some appreciation of our situation, our fortunate sit- 



















Governor of West Virginia 


uation, may be attained by our becoming familiar with 
life as it is under regimes differently constituted from 
our own. We have, amongst us, many immigrants who 
can remember all too well what life was like in their 
lands of origin. It would do us good to listen to them 
on the subject of American freedom under law. 

We in America not only have law and order; we have 
it of our own devising. We decide what laws are to be 
on the statute books, and we select the individuals who 
are to see to the enforcement of these rules made for our 
common welfare. 

Unless we do consciously strive for appreciation of 
the worth of the freedom we have, we shall lose sight 
of the necessity of preserving it. We may not know the 
worth of our liberty, but we may be sure that the world 
has in it men who yearn for the profits they could wrest 
from our “enslavement.” 

We must keep prepared to defend ourselves from these 
men, or expect to accept them as our masters. 

The policeman on the beat is the symbol of that which 


we hold dear! 
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Development of triple off-street 
parking area in rear of stores in 
the Hartsdale (N.Y.) shopping 
center was suggested by Automo- 
bile Club of N.Y. to help ease park- 
ing problems. 











Editor’s Note: This is the second part of a two part 
feature in which the safety programs sponsored by the 
AAA are discussed. Part One dealt with safety measures 


for children of primary and secondary school levels. 


das TRAFFIC engineering departments of some of the 

larger AAA clubs provide a type of community service, 
which is separate from the school safety program and is 
designed to promote roadway safety. Crews of trained 
engineers of these clubs stand ready to make detailed 
surveys of traffic conditions including suggested remedies 
for problem areas for any community within their 
jurisdiction, which requests this service. 

The Automobile Club of New York, which maintains 


an extensive traffic engineering service of this type, oper- 


An Ally For Safety 


by S. E. Rink 


Their co-operative effort led to three recommendations 
by the AAA for alleviating the difficulty. It was suggested 
first, that vacant parcels of land be developed for off-street 
parking facilities and second, that meters be installed in 
the lots to insure a turnover of cars. In this particular 
instance it was also recommended that parking meters not 
be installed at the curbs near the lots since the demand 
for short time curb parking was not sufficient to warrant 
the meters at this time. Parking meters should be installed 
only where needed and not merely to collect revenue. 

Hempstead, Long Island, (N. Y.) had a problem of a 
different nature. This town had a good off-street parking 
program; but the streets were badly congested. The AAA 
recommendation for a new system of traffic lights to be 
installed in place of the obsolete one then in use was 
approved and bonds have been issued to finance the 
project. A second recommendation was to establish a 


- ates in the following manner. The request for assistance one-way street system in the town. 
rs must come from some official of a community within the The trafic engineering department also handle the 
-“ area served by the Club, such as the Mayor, the Police many complaints that come into their office concerning 
em | Chief, or the City Council. Although suggestions from traffic conditions. For instance, several people call or 
citizens’ groups or chambers of commerce are welcomed, write the AAA stating that there is always a traffic jam 
- the AAA sends traffic engineers to communities to make at Main and Fifth Streets, and why isn’t a traffic light 
be surveys only on official request. The Police Chief, who is placed there? A traffic engineer is sent to investigate. 
ve | close to traffic difficulties, often instigates these surveys. The investigations, often requiring several days or 
— This AAA service does not compete with established weeks to complete, may include a study of the sight 
trafic survey business organizations; its purpose is to distance, the traffic conditions at adjacent corners, and 
of help small communities that cannot support a full time a traffic count. The trafic engineer then requests an 
ght trafhe engineer. Whether the problem be one of a con- accident report of that corner from the police. The 
the gested business area or finding off-street parking facilities (Continued on Page 12) 
rid or any allied traffic difficulty, a community can call on 
ees the AAA to send a traffic engineer to study the local 
trafic situation and submit a report of the problem and 
- suggested solution. The engineer, a specialist in his field, 
makes his survey objectively with regard only to the 
” trafhe safety needs of the community. 
cn 


\S 


der 





Last spring the town of North Pelham in Westchester 
County, New York, called on the AAA to help solve its 
parking problem. One of the town’s large garages had 
gone out of business and the need for parking space was 
great. The traffic engineer conducted a survey lasting 
about a week. The chief of police, George Burrows, aided 
in the survey by supplying the needed background infor- 
mation of the situation from practical experience and 
also men to work with the engineer. 
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Temporary wooden horses, to be replaced later by 
landscaped islands, were among the suggestions made 
by AAA engineers to help channel and speed one-way 
traffic at this point. 





Dogs on Patrol 


by Edward Mendel 


‘ince the end of World War Il, Scotland Yard has 
been experimenting with the use of patrol dogs. The 


combination of the policeman and dog has been success- 





ful and the operation has been suggested for use in the | 
United States. The idea is based on the theory that a 
canine possesses a characteristic “sixth sense” which can ; 
be of value in warning his patrolman partner of unseen 
danger. - 
The operation has been particularly useful where large k 
areas, such as parks or wooded suburban sections of a | , 
city. are foot patrolled. Intruders who stand motionless e 
in the shadows or behind trees waiting for the police- h. 
man to pass by before proceeding to do mischief are 
quickly detected by trained dogs. : " 
After six years of using the patrol dog. Chief Inspec- | wi 
tor S. E. Peck of the Dog Section, New Scotland Yard, 
expressed his approval of the experiment by saying, “One id 
of our dogs set a better record than most police con- | ' 
stables achieve in their entire service.” He referred to 
a dog who has received world wide publicity. His name 
is “Old Ben.” He is a Labrador Retriever who has a 
been trained by the Yard. He has the enviable record ws 


of 100 captures in the year of 1952. His handler is Sh 
. . . . . | 
Police Sergeant Herbert Shelton of the Metropolitan 


wh 

Force. | 
to | 
Many people think of the police dog in terms of the the 
German Shepherd breed, and are of the opinion that hig 
this is the only type that can be used in police work. 1 
While it is true that the German Shepherd is an excellent but 
dog for this type work, many others such as Doberman that 
Pinschers, Alsations, Labradors and Golden Retrievers ‘ 


can be successfully employed as well. 


(Left, reading from top to bottom:) In practicing the 
“rough stuff” a trainer must have ‘dummy’ well protected. 





Certain dogs are trained to attack an intruder’s arm. The 
dog will only guard a person who stands motionless and 
does not move a hand to his pocket. This dog has been 
taught only to hold a man until help comes; not to tear 
or bite. 


Dogs are taught to high jump. 


A prowler is caught in tall grass. The sentry can leave 
the scene knowing the dog will guard the prisoner. 


(Right, reading from left to right:) Dogs in service con- 
stantly continue calisthenics to insure accuracy in jumping. 





No one can cross this fence and have his skin intact. 


A dog is taught to obey commands. He will stay until his 


master tells him to move. 
ALL PHOTOS BY WIDE WORLD 
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During World War II, our War Department enlisted 
approximately 32 different breeds for military purposes 
(the famous K-9 Corps). These dogs were trained for 
various types of duty. Some were trained to attack, 
others for scout and patrol duty. They were used as 
messengers, and some were utilized by the Medical Corps 
to recover casualties. Each dog was trained to do a 


particular job. Many were “one-man” dogs and un- 
fortunately had to be disposed of when their handlers 
were killed in action. 

The renowned qualities that are peculiarly canine can 
be adapted to aid in the protection and well being of 
men. The dogs willingness to serve, devotion to duty. 
steadfastness, and loyalty, have been shown by their 
service in the K-9 Corps. 

Long before the days when bloodhounds chased Eliza 
across the ice in “Uncle Tom’s Cabin” it was recog- 
nized that certain dogs could be trained to utilize their 
keen sense of smell. The War Department used dogs 
to help re-capture escaped prisoners of war. They were 
also used to guard compounds on both sides during the 
hostilities. 

Bloodhounds are now being used by police in rural 
areas to find lost children, or to track down criminals 
who are trying to evade justice. 

Before proceeding further with the patrolman-dog 
idea, let us review a few of the attributes which make 
a patrol dog valuable. 

The “Technical Manual,” published by the War De- 
partment, states that tests made in Russia and in Ger- 
many show that dogs hear sounds too faint to be per- 
ceptible to human ears. A test proved that a German 
Shepherd at a distance of 78 feet responds to a sound 
which a man could not hear at 19 feet. A dog’s ability 
to discriminate various density of sounds is on par with 
the human; but in addition he can hear sounds of a 
higher pitch than effect the human ear. 

The dog’s vision is not as acute as is the human’s: 
but movement attracts canine attention. It is estimated 
that a dog can comfortably see at a distance of 20 feet. 


\ man and a dog are trained together. because once 
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the training is begun they become partners. Dogs have 
sensitive ears and react according to the tone of voice 
the handler uses. If the master uses a reprimanding 
tone, regardless of the words he uses, the dog is quick 
to respond, 

Dogs which are to be trained for police work should 
be gentle by nature and reassuring to the public eye 
rather than frightening and ferocious-looking. Here in 
our country we have the “know-how” of training patrol 
dogs because of the recent experience in the past war. 

The basic idea of using dogs in police work is not new: 
as far back as 20 years ago in Europe dogs were trained 
to patrol and watch. One of the most successful com- 
mercial operations of the use of patrol dogs in the United 
States can be found in the world’s largest department 
store, R. H. Macy, located in New York. 

The dogs are part of the Security Division of the 
store. Four Doberman Pinschers are used to accom- 
pany watchmen on their rounds inside the store build- 
ing. As they pass each aisle at night the dogs are quick 
to detect any intruders. 

Mr. Frank Fay, department head, remarked, “Whereas 
previously 21 to 31 prowlers a year were found on the 
premises, our Doberman Pinschers keep any burglars 
away. No longer is the big store troubled with “lay-in” 
burglars. 

In this country are several good schools with the 
“know-how” necessary to train dog and handler. These 
schools have the needed equipment and experienced in- 
structors. The fact that the trained dog and his police 
companion become inseparable as a result of the train- 
ing might present a problem for apartment house dwell- 
ing policemen who must take the dog for his own to 
love, house and feed. Just as the dog is carefully 
screened for the duty he is to perform, the man must 
also be of a character who has a natural love for animals. 
A dog is a reassuring companion for a man to have by 
his side on a lonely night watch. 
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T WASN'T SO many years ago that a burglar alarm sales- 

man tried to convince the owners of a silk house that 
they needed better protection. The firm was located on 
the fifth floor: heavy iron bars protected the windows 
and an all-night watchman patrolled the corridors. The 
merchants decided that they were well protected and 
didn’t need a burglar alarm. It wasn’t long, however. 
before they discovered they were wrong. One night bur- 
elars climbed the fire escape, pried the bars loose, jim- 
mied a window. and made off with $300,000 worth of 
silk. Needless to add. the concern promptly arranged for 
the installation of a central station alarm system. But it 
was a matter of “locking the barn door after the horse 
was stolen.” 

Today. many business establishments, both mercantile 
and industrial, and other types of properties are protected 
by alarm systems. These automatic watchmen are de- 
signed not only to detect burglary but a variety of ab- 
normal conditions. including the outbreak of fire. 

An alarm system has but one function and that is to 
detect and report. It is not a preventive measure to insure 
a place against being molested, although the very pres- 
ence of a burglar alarm usually serves as a deterrent to 
attacks by marauders. 

Inasmuch as many alarm systems are designed to sig- 
nal police headquarters, this subject should be of interest 
to you, our readers. Frequently an officer is asked about 
the operation or merits of various systems. To gather 
information on the subject, we visited the executive oflices 
of the American District Telegraph Company (ADT) in 
New York and saw many types of alarms in action. 

The need to protect his person and property has al- 
ways been a vital factor in man’s existence. From pre- 
historic times, when man constructed devices to warn 
him of the approach of wild animals, up to the present 
time, he has depended upon some type of alarm as a 
means of protection. 

As time went on, the need for better protection led to 
the invention of various types of detection and alarm 
systems. ADT, a pioneer in this development, is today a 
nationwide organization providing electric protection 
services for approximately 55,000 properties in more than 
1,600 municipalities. 

The oldest company in the organization dates back to 
1874 when the American District Telegraph Company of 
Baltimore first installed call boxes in stores, offices and 
homes. According to an early advertisement, the rental 
charge for the use of the equipment was $2.50 per month. 


(Left:) In a bank vault, 
the Phonetalarm Detector 
on ceiling is the silent 
watchman who reports ‘ i 
any un-natural conditions. i 

‘ 


(Right:) Uniformed pa- 
irolmen are dispatched 
to check a signal while the 
Central Office men keep 
an alert eye on incoming 


alarms. 


The Army 


The “equipment” was a small telegraph signal box con- 


nected to a “district” office. To summon a policeman, \ou 
simply turned a key to “POLICE.” If a building was burn. 
ing, the key was turned to “FIRE.” or if you just wanted 
a messenger, a flick of the key would bring one in five 
minutes, “prepared to perform any reasonable request.” 
The messenger charge was 15¢ per half-hour. 

The company has long since given up that phase of its 
business and now is engaged exclusively in furnishing 
protective signaling services using its own systems, 
which it engineers. manufactures, installs. maintains and 
operates, 

There are many types of alarms and a complete article 
could be written about each system, but space permits 
only the mention of a few. The most effective of all fire 
protection systems is the central station-supervised auto- 
matic sprinkler system. Central station supervision auto- 
matically detects and reports abnormal conditions, usually 
caused by human failures, such as closed shut-off valves. 
that might make the sprinkler system either partially or 
completely ineffective. This is accomplished by installing 
electrical detectors at vulnerable points on the system 
so that an impediment to normal operation will report 
itself at headquarters. where operators initiate corrective 
action. 

By the same token, any flow of water in the system 
actuates an alarm which is transmitted to fire headquat 
ters so that properly trained forces will be promptly dis- 
patched to prevent both fire and water damage. 

A widely used fire detection and alarm system for un- 
sprinklered buildings operates on a rapid rise in tempera- 
ture. Another system using photoelectric devices detects 
and reports the presence of smoke in air ducts. ADT still 
furnishes the familiar manually operated fire alarm boxes 
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which enable a watchman or others to summon fire fight- 
ing forces direct to the premises. 

\lthough we are more concerned with the relationship 
of alarms to police, it is well to mention that police are 
concerned with every fire—whether it be to direct traffic 
around the scene or to investigate the causes to trace 
criminal activity. 

Burglar alarm systems are of two general types: cen- 
tral station systems and local alarm systems. Central sta- 
tion systems transmit silent signals to ADT headquarters 
which initiates immediate investigations of all alarms. 
whether caused by forced entry or unscheduled openings. 
In some municipalities that are distant from a central 
station, similar systems give the silent alarm at police 
headquarters. 

\ local alarm system gives warning by means of a vi- 
brating bell enclosed in a metal housing, usually mounted 
on the outside of the building. The value of a local alarm 
system lies chiefly in its effect upon the burglar who may 
be reluctant to work under a ringing bell. Usually, how- 
ever, the public pays little attention to such alarms, and 
investigation is up to the police officer on the beat. 

Under central station service, the burglar alarm wiring, 
foil, and other protective devices are connected by direct 
wire to the central station where armed guards are con- 
stantly on duty to resvond to alarms and investigate 
other emergency conditions. When police assistance is 
required, notification is given over direct-wire telephone 
to police headquarters which broadcasts the alarm. 

The central station operators watch for many types of 
signals. Another important protective service is record- 
ing and checking watchmen’s signals. As a watchman 
goes about his rounds, at regular intervals he inserts his 
key in a box, sending a signal that all is well. Should the 





watchman fail to signal according to schedule, the central 
station operators start an investigation. Often the watch- 
man is found sick or disabled. He gets help immediately. 

A recent case emphasizes the value of this service. 
While making his patrol a watchman slipped and jam- 
med his foot in a grating. He could not move, and to 
make matters more uncomfortable his ankle began to 
swell. Ordinarily he might have been pinned in that posi- 
tion for hours until the plant opened in the morning. 
But the watchman knew that when his signal was missed, 
he would receive help promptly. There were no long 
hours of agony or anguish for him. A watchman’s morale 
is high when he knows he is backed up by an efficient 
outside organization that can come to his assistance in 
case of trouble. 

The science of electronics is playing a great part in 
modern methods of detecting and reporting the presence 
of intruders. One such system is called the Telapproach. 
It is so designed that it literally feels a burglar’s presence 
BEFORE he touches the safe. Based on the theory that a 
burglar can open any safe if given enough time, this 
system cuts down his time by giving the alarm before 
he can even get started. This takes place when the intrud- 
er penetrates an electric field surrounding the safe. The 
company catalog explains, “if you remember the old-time 
radio sets. you'll recall how they squealed when you 


(Continued on Page 12) 





(Photo Above:) A watch- 
man sends his signal to 










the Central Office to sig- 
nify “all is well.” 


(Left:) The machines at 


Central Office record the 









signals sent by watchmen 
and any variation from 









the pattern calls for an 
investigator at once. 








CHIEFLY CHATTER 


Raymond P. Gallagher 
Chief of Police, Springfield, Mass. 


T CANNOT be disputed that the problems of an indi- 

vidual police department have a direct relationship to 
the class and social status of the people who compose the 
community. Each city and town has its own peculiar prob- 
lem: it may be a high rate of juvenile delinquency, where- 
as the neighboring town has a Main Street traffic snarl 
or a lack of parking space as its major difficulty. 

The Chief of Police we visited this month has as his 
domain a city that embraces almost every kind of prob- 
lem demanding police attention. He is Raymond P. Gal- 
lagher. Police Chief in Springfield. Massachusetts. 

He describes his city as a “hub” with a population of 
170.000. However, people from surrounding towns shop 
and work in Springfield, making the city’s transient popu- 
lation, combined with its residents, about 500,000. The 
police coverage is 400 men under the command of Chief 
Gallagher. 

Noting the many factories in the vicinity, we assumed 
that Springfield was primarily an industrial town. The 
Chief pictured for us a cross section of his population. 
He pointed out the number of large insurance companies 
whose home offices are in Springfield and who employ 
thousands of white collar workers. In addition are the 
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many plants that produce precision tools and have need 
of the skilled worker and die maker. As in all factories 
there is work for general laborers. 

With all classes of people living and working there. 
Springfield is a metropolitan city. Consequently the Police 
Chief's work is primarily administrative. When we visited 
Chief Gallagher he was exceptionally busy and we ap- 
preciated the moments he gave us for an interview. The 
Chief's desk was covered with records for the 1953 year: 
his problem was one involving a payroll adjustment in 
which he had the unpleasant task of telling his men they 
had been overpaid on holidays during the past year. 

As in all metropolitan cities, the problem of the minor- 
ity groups (or as we heard them called recently the “dis- 
advantage groups’) is a source of constant concern. On 
this subject Chief Gallagher stated that minority groups 
can be divided into two parts. He said, “Those people 
who were born and raised here in Springfield seldom 
give us any trouble. It is the transient or migratory per- 
son who is mostly responsible for the difficulties.” The 
week before our visit, the Springfield Police Department 
had a murder case to solve. The murder was committed 
by a member of one of the minority groups who had just 
migrated to the city. The incident seemed to confirm 
Chief Gallagher’s statement. 

Chief Gallagher is a graduate of the F.B.I. Academy 
and a member of the New England Chief of Police As- 
sociation, the Massachusetts Chief of Police Association. 
and the International Association of Chiefs of Police. 

He first became associated with police work in Decem- 
ber, 1922. Chief Gallagher is a native of Springfield, and 
has seen his city grow in population and in industry in 


the past two decades. 
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An Ally for Safety 


(Continued from Page 5) 


accident report, a vital link in the survey, gives the 
history of the corner in question. If the corner looks 
harmless and traffic conditions do not indicate a need 
for controls, but the accident report reveals that several 
fatal accidents have occurred there within a short time, 
then the engineer reports accordingly. The results of 
the findings, with specific recommendations, are sent to 
the proper authorities for action. 

While the AAA cannot place a stop light at Main and 
Fifth Streets, even if the survey shows one is needed, it 
can and does report authoritatively to the official agency 
responsible for traffic lights. Should the light not be 
needed, the reasons for the decision are made available 
to the citizens who instigated the investigation. 

A third phase of the AAA’s year-round safety program 
is its annual Pedestrian Protection Contest, conducted 
to aid in reducing accidents to people walking. Com- 
peting cities are classified in one of eight categories, 
according to population, so that cities of similar popula- 
tions compete with each other. Any community of 
10,000 or more may enter. Usually three awards are 
given in each size classification. 

The contest is based on a point system. The six major 
phases of the program include: accident analysis, legisla- 
tion and enforcement, engineering, organization of 
school safety and public information. An analysis of the 
community’s efforts with an evaluation of its accomplish- 
ments in comparison with other communities of its size 
is sent to the contesting communities along with sug- 
gestions for improving their program. The national 
results of the contest are reported to the White House 
Conference on Traffic Safety. 

To enter the contest, a community must have a Con- 
tact Representative, usually the chief of police, who acts 
as contact man with the AAA. He receives bulletins, 
pamphlets, and various publications from the AAA 
giving practical ideas for pedestrian protection pro- 
grams. Recommendations for improving the program are 
widely distributed. 

A community may enter the contest any time during 
the year; but the final report, which is to be judged, 
should be submitted to the AAA National Headquarters, 
in Washington, by March 15th. 

The need for making every citizen aware of his part 
in a perpetual safety campaign cannot be accomplished 
by one person or by one group or organization. It is 
traditional in the United States for friends and neighbors 
to “put their shoulders to the wheel” when there’s a big 
job to be done. Safety is a big job, where every effort— 
that helps establish effective safety measures is needed— 
be it by a civilian agency or a police department. 
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The Army of Silent Watchmen 


(Continued from Page 9) 


brought your hand near the tuning dial. That was be 
cause your BODY CAPACITY upset the balance of the 
system.” Telapproach operates on the same principle. 

The well-known “electric eye” is a valuable servani 
and it has many uses. In some buildings such as in super 
markets and railway depots it automatically opens doors 
as people pass through the beam. The engineers at ADT 
have utilized this idea, but with highly scientific refine- 
ments. They have made the beam invisible by using a 
special filter, and through the use of mirrors they can 
deflect the invisible rays to form a network across the 
room or to screen certain openings. These beams form 
an effective second line of defense against intruders. The 
invisible ray can also be applied to the protection of out- 
door areas. 

After a demonstration of alarm systems for banks. we 
realized how difficult it would be to burglarize a bank 
vault. At the demonstration studio is a small room re- 
presenting an ADT-protected safe-deposit vault. When the 
protection on this vault is turned on, any noise within 
the vault or the sound of hammering on the vault wall 
causes an alarm. This sound detection system, called the 
Phonetalarm, is specifically designed for use in bank 
vaults. And it is a fact, we were told, that no bank vault 
protected by this system has ever been successfully bur- 
glarized. 

While on the subject of banks, ADT has constructed 
a teller’s cage to demonstrate how secret and silent alarms 
are placed in strategic positions. There are ingenious 
hand and foot devices that can be operated without the 
flick of a muscle. Most of these are placed so that they 
can be most easily operated while obeying the commands 
of a robber. , 

Added to the many kinds of alarms is the recently de- 
veloped ultrasonic burglar alarm system. Can you 
imagine filling a room with sound waves just as you 
would fill a container with a tangible substance? When 
this is done any movement disturbs the sound pattern 
and causes an alarm. The sound waves are inaudible to 
the human ear. In the demonstration, we stood perfectly 
still, and not until we made a slight movement did the 
alarm bell sound. 

These alarm systems are becoming increasingly im- 
portant to business, and vital to many of our great in- 
dustries and government establishments. Fire and burglar 
alarm services used in combination often make it possible 
to improve protection and save money by eliminating the 
need for personnel required to patrol the premises. The 
value of burglar alarm service is attested by the fact that 
in some cases insurance companies will not take the risk 
on a business, even at maximum premiums, unless such 
protection is provided. 

We are particularly grateful to Mr. John W. Johnson 
of ADT for his patience in explaining and demonstrating 


the equipment to a layman. 
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“According to Law... 


Edited by Irving B. Zeichner 
Counsellor-at-Law 


Unlawful Possession 


The Sheriff of McLean County, Illi- 
nois, ordered two of his deputies, Elmo 
Poshard and Ralph Skidmore, to go 
to the premises of the Holder Com- 
munity Social Club of Holder, Illinois 
to determine whether gambling was 
going on there. The club, which had 
been organized as a non-profit cor- 
poration with the defendant as presi- 
dent and manager, had signs posted 
indicating that it was open to mem- 
bers only and no one else was to be 
admitted. 

The officers arrived at the club after 
dark and found the doors to the build- 
ing open and many people inside. They 
entered the building, walked to a 
counter and ordered soft drinks. De- 
fendant appeared and engaged them 
in conversation about the weather. 

During the conversation, the officers 
noticed some slot machines against the 
wall. Officer Poshard said to the de- 
fendant, “I see you have some slot 
machines.” “Yes, sir,” answered the 
defendant. “I guess we will have to 
take them,” said Officer Poshard. He 
left the premises while Officer Skid- 
more remained. 

Officer Poshard returned with a war- 
rant and a trucker to haul the ma- 
chines. Defendant then identified him- 
self as the manager and the warrant 
was read to him. At the trial, Officer 
Poshard testified that the defendant 
helped move the machines. 

The only person testifying for the 
defendant was his wife. She testified 
that the club was a non-profit club, 
organized under the laws of the State 
of Illinois; that her husband was a 
member of the club; that the premises 
from which the machines were taken 
were the club premises and that the 
machines were the property of the 
club. 

Defendant appealed his conviction 
of unlawfully possessing slot machines. 
He maintained that the evidence of 
the slot machines should have been 
Suppressed because they had been 
illegally seized in violation of consti- 
tutional provisions against unreason- 
able searches and seizures. 

The Supreme Court of Illinois af- 
firmed the conviction holding that one 
can have sufficient custody and con- 
trol to warrant conviction of unlawful 
Possession of illegal instrumentalities 
and yet not have sufficient interest 
therein to enable him to raise the 
question of unlawful search and seiz- 
ure. 

“Where defendant does not claim 
Ownership of the property alleged to 
have been illegally seized, nor request 
its return, he cannot complain of the 
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seizure or the use of the property 


seized against him.” 
Sunday Closing 

Defendant was convicted of violating 
the Sunday closing law in Cleveland 
Heights, Ohio. An officer of the police 
department went to the defendant’s 
hardware store on Sunday and found 
it open for transaction of business. 
Defendant, a part owner of the busi- 
ness, was in charge. 

At the trial, the defendant offered 
testimony that hardware stores in 
cities and villages contiguous to Cleve- 
land Heights were open on Sunday 
and that he kept open to meet such 
competition. He also named a number 
of businesses, such as drug stores in 
which items of hardware were offered 
for sale, which businesses were per- 
mitted to operate on Sunday without 
police interference. 

Rejection of this testimony by the 
trial court was cited as error by the 
defendant in his appeal. He claimed 
that the alleged violations of the Sun- 
day closing law by others, who were 
not prosecuted by the authorities, de- 
prived him of equal protection under 
the law. 

The Court of Appeals of Ohio af- 
firmed the conviction stating that one 





offender cannot excuse his conduct by 
showing that someone else equally 
guilty has not been prosecuted. It was 
pointed out that what might be a dis- 
crimination in the administration of 
the law is not a discrimination in the 
law itself and has no bearing on the 
question of the defendant’s guilt or 
innocence. 

“There are matters which come ex- 
clusively within the jurisdiction of law 
enforcing officers, legislative bodies 
and educational leaders. Courts must 
impartially interpret the law in cases 
commenced within their respective 
jurisdictions. The fact that one person 
is prosecuted and another is not, is a 
subject with which the court cannot 
deal.” 

Search Warrant 

Defendant appealed from a convic- 

tion of unlawful possession of intoxi- 


(Continued on Page 22) 
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Weapon-Wise 
by David O. Moreton 


The Smith & Wesson Story and 
the Military and Police Revolver 


Some Early History 

The history of SMITH & WESSON 
dates back to the time when Daniel 
Wesson left the family farm in 1844 
to join his older brother in Northboro, 
Massachusetts. Daniel’s father set a 
price of $50.00 a year for the labor lost 
to him prior to Daniel's reaching 21. 
Daniel paid this price and went to 
join Edwin Wesson as an apprentice 
to learn the art of making rifles. Daniel 
left Edwin several years after finish- 
ing his apprenticeship to join Frank, 
another brother, in making single shot 
percussion pistols. 

When Daniel was 26 years old he 
met Horace Smith with whom he 
formed a partnership to work on a 
repeating pistol. Smith & Wesson 
moved to Norwich, Connecticut that 
Same year, 1852. In 1852 Samuel Colt 
still had the broad original patent cov- 
ering the manufacture of a revolver so 
that no one could legally make one. 
The gun that Smith & Wesson pat- 
ented was the result of a previous 
system invented by Jennings. This sys- 
tem, as improved upon and patented by 
Smith & Wesson, was a pistol that 
carried the ammunition in a_ tube 
under the barrel (a method used in 
modern slide and lever action arms). 
The ammunition was fed into the 
chamber by the trigger guard lever. 
This method while it was sound owed 
its failure to the highly corrosive na- 
ture of Fulminate of Mercury primers 
used in the ammunition. The Ful- 
minate ate the barrels away and 
ruined them in short order. In addi- 
tion to corrosion there was great loss 
of pressure due to lack of a good gas 
seal and as a result a good deal of 
the pressure escaped to the rear at 
the breech, 

The gun was a failure, and Oliver 
Winchester bought the company and 
obtained the services of Tyler Henry 
for the purpose of developing a rifle. 
Thus we have the basis for the Henry 
and Winchester lever action rifles. The 
Henry model was followed almost at 
once by the Winchester Lever Action. 
The identification of the early Henry’s 
or Winchester’s is a matter of much 
controversy when ardent Winchester 
collectors meet. 

After the sale to Oliver Winchester, 
Smith & Wesson moved to Spring- 
field, Massachusetts, where an experi- 
mental shop was set up to develop rim- 
fire ammunition, an idea of Daniel 
Wesson. However, rim-fire ammuni- 
tion was also invented in Europe about 
this time so that a question of who 
developed it first is still in doubt. 
Credit goes to the practical method 
they (Smith & Wesson) developed for 
quantity production of rim-fire am- 
munition. 
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CUTAWAY VIEW OF THE 


38 MILITARY = POLICE 


REVOLVER 








In the arms industry in the early 
1850’s every one was waiting for Colt’s 
patent of 1836 to expire. Everyone was 
preparing and testing new revolvers 
to be produced as soon as Colt’s pat- 
ent expired. Smith & Wesson were no 
exception. They planned a .22 rim- 
fire revolver which had a cylinder that 
could be loaded from the rear. How- 
ever, a search of records disclosed that 
one Rollin White of Hartford already 
had a patent upon a revolver with 
the chambers of the cylinder bored 
through from end to end and not 
closed at the breech. 

It has been said that Rollin White 
offered his patent to Samuel Colt and 
was ridiculed by him. White’s idea was 
basically for a new type of ammuni- 
tion. This ammunition was paper cov- 
ered with a cardboard base. The base 
had a hole in it for the flash from a 
Maynard Tape Primer. This ammuni- 
tion, Colt pointed out, was imprac- 
tical because it would blow out to the 
rear. Colt in his ridicule of White’s 
idea for ammunition failed to note 
that his patent also covered cylinders 
bored through. 

Smith & Wesson had the answer to 
the ammunition in the rim-fire car- 
tridge but they did not have the 
cylinder bored through so that they 
could use their ammunition. They 
bought the patent from White on a 
royalty basis with the condition that 
he (White) was to protect the patent 
in court. With White’s patent Smith 
& Wesson prevented any manufac- 
turer from making a satisfactory car- 
tridge revolver until after 1872. In that 
year the government ruled that a re- 
newal of the White patent was not in 
the public interest when White re- 
quested a renewal. 

The first Smith & Wesson revolver 
appeared in 1857 and was .22 caliber 
using what is now known as the .22 
Short cartridge. When the revolver 
appeared Smith & Wesson could 
supply the ammunition because of 
their early development work in the 
rim-fire cartridge field. Even with its 











lack of power the new revolver was an 
immediate success, it was followed by 
the new and more powerful .32 caliber 
rim-fire model which became very pop- 
ular with Officers during the Civil War. 

Soon after the war Smith & Wesson 
offered a new and powerful revolver 
using .44 caliber center-fire cartridges. 
These new center-fire cartridges were 
invented by the Frenchman Pottet 
The new revolver was known as the 
Smith & Wesson American and fea- 
tured a break top or tip up action 
with an extractor that would eject all 
of the fired cases when the gun was 
broken open. 

In 1869 the Grand Duke Alexis of 
Russia visited the United States. Here 
he was introduced to a famous per- 
sonality of that era, Buffalo Bill, who 
took the Duke buffalo hunting from 
horseback with a revolver—a Smith 
& Wesson .44. The Duke was so im- 
pressed with the revolver that he 
stopped in Springfield to see Smith & 


_ Wesson. The result of this visit was an 


order for 200,000 Smith & Wesson re- 
volvers. The order called for design 
changes and for a new cartridge. The 
new cartridge was known and still is 
known as the .44 Russian. Horace 
Smith sold his interest in Smith & 
Wesson to Daniel upon completion of 
the Russian order. 

On March 24, 1899 Smith & Wesson 
introduced a new gun destined to be 
the most successful in their history; 
it was called the 38 Military and 
Police. This is a modern solid frame 
revolver with a swing out cylinder and 
simultaneous ejection. The 38 Military 
and Police Model employed a cartridge, 
that was designed by Daniel Wesson 
himself, and during the last years of 
his life he saw the cartridge become 
the most popular revolver cartridge in 
the world. 

The .38 Military and Police is a com- 
pact neat revolver that became popular 
almost at once, with Military and Law 
Enforcement personnel. It became 4 
favor'te among target shooters when 
fitted with a six inch barrel and ad- 
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watched the checkering machines and 
the process of finishing at the factory, 
and each pair of stocks is individually 
fitted, oil finished and polished to a 
particular frame. The serial numbers 
on the frame and the stocks are 
matched giving assurance of a perfect 
match and fit. 

The parts that go into the Military 
and Police are fitted and finished to 
a high degree. They have been com- 
pared to watch parts and a number 
of components are glass lapped and 
polished. This glass lapping and 
polishing gives an exceptionally close 
fit and highly accurate interna] me- 
chanical action. Those parts that are 
subject to wear are case hardened to 





















give a hard and durable surface. 
Shooting as always is a great pleas- 
ure for me and shooting the Military 
and Police is particularly enjoyable. I 
justable target sights. The famous Stocks have been able to get consistently 
= barrel maker Harry Pope of New Jersey Checked walnut Magna type with good scores at average mange. The 
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Modern Self Defense 


By R. H. Sigward 


| 
Note: This is the tenth of a series of 
articles written for Law ANnpd OrpeER /y 
R. H. Sigward, formerly instructor of the ; 
U. S. Air Force Military Police, and nou 


director of the Sigward Health Studios 
139 W. 54th St.. New York City. 


CHAPTER IX 
Mugging and Strangling Holds 

We will cover only half this chap- 
ter in the May issue. Pictures 68 
show the defense for a Side Head 
Lock. Groups 69 and 70 are both 
the ways to break out of a Front 
Head Lock. Mr. Sigward describes 
the actions: 

68-1. Distraught television viewer 
applies Side Head Lock from his left 
side. 

68-2. With your left hand, reach 
overhead, grasping his jacket. Reach 
between his crotch with your right 
forearm, pressing it against his right 
thigh. 

68-3. Step your right foot between 
his legs. Pull his jacket and lift his 
right thigh. 

68-4. This will throw him off bal- 
ance. Now you straighten your legs 
and 

68-5. Lift him on to your should- 
ers. i 

68-6. Now quickly bend sideways 
and throw him over your shoulder. 

68-7. He will be thrown in front 
of you, . 

68-8. And will land hard. 


Front Head Lock 


69-1. You don’t remember how 
this started. but 
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69-2. Grasp his knees with both 
hands and pull him toward you 
while pushing against him with your 
right shoulder. 

69-3. This counter-motion — will 


his throw him, and 

69-4. A kick to the testicles will 
bal- quell the uprising. 
legs Front Head Lock 

70-1. This bit of familiarity is 
uld- applied from the aggressor’s right 

side. 

ays 70-2. With your left hand reach 
der. overhead for his jacket and pull him 


over your shoulder. Your right hand 
moves into his crotch and you step 
(right foot) between his legs. 

70-3. With a lifting motion 
straighten your legs—he will land 
onto your shoulders. Throw him 
over your shoulders just as in photos 


08-6. 7 and 8. 
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Notes On 


Homicide 





Judging from the quantity of murder 
mystery books published for reading 
“entertainment” it can be granted 
that there is money to be made in the 
homicide field—at least for the writers 
and publishers. Although the private 
“eye” who takes a beating every sixth 
page is a constant thorn to the true 
law enforcement official, the books 
and their characters have done much 
to educate the public concerning the 
proper procedure at the scene of a 
crime. Familiar to almost everyone is 
the first rule, “Do not touch anything 
until the police arrive,” because any 
attempt at re-arrangement will surely 
cast a suspicious light. 

Last summer Deputy Chief Paul 
Weston (NYCPD) delivered a lecture 
on the subject of homicide; the notes 
taken at that lecture form the basis of 
this article. 

The initial reporting by a patrolman, 
who is usually first on the scene, has 
much to do with the direction an in- 
vestigation takes. His first duty is to 
notify his superiors. This can be done 
without leaving the scene if the officer 
enlists the aid of a civilian. He must 
see that nothing is touched or moved, 
and while waiting for the experts, he 
can interrogate witnesses. 

Deaths that take place without a 
physician’s presence or recent attend- 
ance are usually investigated by the 
Medical Examiner. He must answer 
two questions, “What caused the 
death?” and “What means were used?” 
An autopsy can determine the answer 
to the first question; the second one 
refers to the method used to cause 
death, i.e. a blunt instrument, poison 
given orally, etc. 

The investigator has two other ques- 
tions to answer, “Who did it?” and 
“Who is the dead person?” 

The circumstances determine which 
of these questions must be answered 
first. If the murder takes place in a 
brawl, “Who did it?” comes first be- 
cause frequently the criminal is right 
there and the identity of the deceased 
can wait until the arrest is made. 

The identification of the deceased 
may be a simple matter of checking 
fingerprints, the missing persons 
bureau, or the papers found on the 
body. 

After the body has been identified 
(and sometimes before) back-tracking 
on the dead person’s activities prior to 
death begins. By interviewing friends, 
relatives, landlords, business associ- 
ates, and so forth, a picture of the 
murdered person’s life is drawn and 
the possible motives for his death 
are established. The next step is to 
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determine “who had the opportunity” 
and from this may develop the prime 


suspect. 
Homicide (coming from “homo” 
meaning man plus “cida’”’ meaning 


killer) can be classified in four cate- 
gories: mistaken identity (wrong per- 
son killed), psychopathic, gang killers, 
and felony murders. 

Only a year ago, the New York police 
had a murder case which seemed with- 
out rhyme or reason. A young secre- 
tary for a scientific group at Columbia 
University was fatally shot while sit- 
ting at her desk in the office. She 
died instantly. Investigation estab- 
lished that she led a normal life, had 
no enemies, no love affair complica- 
tions. 

The murder was not for profit be- 
cause there was no robbery or insur- 
ance to be gained; this eliminated the 
felony angle. A gang killing was out 
of the question and _ circumstances 
belied a mistake killing. The remain- 
ing reason was “the psyco.” By quick 
detective work the killer was caught. 
The murderer fit the psychopathic 
pattern; because the professional group 
had refused to publish a_ technical 
paper he had prepared, he had come 
into the office prepared to shoot the 
first person he saw. Unfortunately the 
young secretary was present. 


There are six basic motives for 
murder. 

1. Murder for profit (insurance, rob- 
bery, etc.). 


2. Elimination (husband-lover _ tri- 
argle, business competition). 

3. “American Tragedy” (unwanted, 
unwed mother-to-be). 

4. Infant abortion (a vicious, difficult 
case to get convictions). 

5. Revenge and Convictions (The 
first part, revenge, is taking the law 
into one’s own hands to bring about 
what is believed to be justice. An ex- 
ample of the conviction motive is the 
case of the Puerto Rican Nationalists 
who shot several Congressmen believ- 
ing they would thus publicize their 
cause and further their goal). 

6. Sadism and Sex (sometimes in- 
volving children as well). 

Experience has shown that there 
are certain types of people who are 
“murder prone.” These include homo- 
sexuals and bar-fly pick-ups; this sit- 
uation grows more serious each year. 
Closely akin to these are the “alcoholic 
rage” murders. When the criminal is 
caught and sober, he usually doesn’t 
remember anything except that he was 
drinking with the murdered person. 

In spite of all the neat categories of 
homicide there is occasionally an 
oddity murder which defies classifica- 
tion. For example, not too long ago 
a young rabbinical student was stroll- 
ing through the park coming from 
school when he was shot dead. When 
the case was solved, it developed that 
two youngsters with a .22 rifle were 
waiting in the park for the next per- 
son to come along to shoot him. One 








youngster wanted to prove to hi 
friend that he wasn’t “chicken.” 

Homicide appears in many forms 
Sometimes it is obvious while at othe: 
times it is carefully disguised as an 
accidental or natural death. An aler! 
investigator has frequently discovered 
what appeared to be natural death to 
be murder. 

At the last conference of the New 
England Chiefs of Police, Dr. Richard 
Ford, of the Harvard Medical School 
and Medical Examiner for Middlesex 
County, Mass., spoke on the subject 
of professional abortions. He endeav- 
ored, with the use of slides, to explain 
what happens when women go to these 
“professional butchers.” If a death re- 
sults, an attempt is made to pass it 
off as a natural occurrence. As an illus- 
tration Dr. Ford cited the following 
case. 

The police received a call notifying 
them of the death of a young girl in 
her late twenties. Apparently she had 
walked up four flights of stairs and 
this was too much for her heart. It 
was established that she had visited a 
hospital several months ago. How- 
ever, since the establishment was 
under suspicion for illegal abortions, 
the investigator did not accept the ex- 
planation of natural death. 

A search of the suspected premises 
revealed a wire coat hanger. The man 
and woman who ran the place ad- 
mitted that it had been used for the 
operation BUT insisted the girl had 
done it herself. The police had to 
prove otherwise. They reasonably pre- 
sumed that a person intending to per- 
form such an operation herself would 
not go to a “hospital” to perform the 
act. The case was still pending last 
summer; it was doubtful if a convic- 
tion could be obtained. 

“Murder will out” is an old adage; 
but those in the law enforcement field 
know that thousands of murders are 
committed which are so carefully ex- 
ecuted that they pass for accidental 
or natural deaths. It is the alert 
officer who must detect that appear- 
ances are not always what they seem. 
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as “a diversion of the public highways 
of the city to a private use.” 

Other objections include the idea 
that the ads are not a part of the 
meters’ function of regulating traffic 
and that they create a liability, for 
the city may be subject to suit if dis- 
play frames are involved in accidents. 

In Phoenix, Ariz., ads have been re- 
moved by agreement between city 
officials and the advertising firm in- 
volved. 

More than 50 cities permit advertis- 
ing on parking meters; most of these 
cities have populations of 25,000 or 
less. A common charge is 50c a meter 
each month. Some cities turn the rev- 
enue over to the general fund while 
others use it to special purposes. 
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School Zone 
As shown in the accompanying illus- 
trations, a new type of sign for the 
control of traffic in school areas has 
been introduced in North Miami, 
Florida. Designed by Police Chief 
Karl E. Engel, the new sign demands 
attention by even the most unwary 
driver; it is simple to erect, and is low 

in initial cost and upkeep. 








The new sign is similar in construc- 
tion to the familiar railroad switch 
signal and can be rotated to remove 
it from the view of traffic during the 
hours that school cross-walks are not 
in use. The two inch pipe standard 
is twenty feet in height and carries 
the traditional yellow and black sign 
swung on a hinged arm three feet in 
length. The reverse side of the sign, 
visible to motorists as they leave school 
zones, advises them of this fact and 
permits them to resume normal speed 


- 


















at a safe distance from the school. 
When swung out over the street, or 
when in the retracted position, a pin 
is passed tnrough the rotating part of 
the standard to hold it in the desired 
place. 

Since its introduction the sign has 
been well received by motorists and 
law enforcement agencies in surround- 
ing communities. Chief Engel is apply- 
ing for patents on it to prevent its 
manufacture for profit; any interested 
municipality can obtain full construc- 
tion details and permission to manu- 
facture it by addressing a request to 
the North Miami Police Department. 





Plastic Traffic Signs 

The General Tire & Rubber Co. and 
Municipal Street Sign Co., Inc., have 
recently made available a new plastic 
traffic sign designed to “last a life- 
time” with a minimum of maintenance. 
Named “Sy-Loy” the signs are reported 
not to break or rust; they are manu- 
factured either plain or reflectorized 
with background colors permanently 
molded into the plastic. 

One of the outstanding features of 
the Sy-Loy signs is their flexibility; 
when bent, the traffic signs return to 
their original shape. The signs have 
been reinforced with fiberglass and 
fused under intense heat and pressure 
with polyester resins and pigments, 
thus making it possible for the com- 
pany to guarantee the signs for 15 
years. The signs are available in all 
sizes and with standard legends. A 
new red on white plastic “stop” sign 
is also offered, fully reflectorized for 
24-hour visibility. 

Sy-Loy signs have been accepted in 
many cities and can be seen along 











highways and roadways throughout 
the country. Recently the Virginia 
Highway Department purchased 10,000 
US. Shield Signs. 

For further information and an 
illustrated brochure, including tech- 
nical specifications and price lists con- 
tact Municipal Signs Co., 773-9 Meeker 


Ave., Brooklyn 22, N. Y., or circle No. 
40 on the Readers Service Card. 





Restraining Belts 

J. P. Shevenell Co., Main St., Dur- 
ham, N. H., is marketing a light weight 
“Transport Belt” which may be car- 
ried in a police officer’s pocket. It is 
of simple construction, and is low in 
cost ($3.50 each in leather, $2.75 in 
webbing). 

The manufacturer claims one of its 
greatest advantages is the fact that 
it may be carried out of sight when 
the officer approaches the deranged 
or berserk person. For, usually in sit- 
uations of this type, the person is apt 
to become more violent if he sees an 
officer carrying a restraining device. 

In operation the cuffs are clamped 


(Continued on Next Page) 





*Reg. U.S. Patent Office 





THIS 1S THE HALLIGAN TOOL* 
f 


. that can be the emergency means to 
open a locked door and save a life. 


. . that can shatter tempered glass or glass block at one blow. 


' . that allows men to work in cramped quarters, because it is only 
30" long and weighs only 8!/2 pounds. 


. that can do the work of a hook, axe, punch and chisel, and a claw hook. 
. . that should be standard equipment in every cruiser patrol car. 


$36.00 -028. USA 
M. A. Halligan, 1505 Metropolitan Ave., New York 62, N. Y. 


* 
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on the wrists and the belt is pulled 
tight around the waist and buckled. 
Overall length is 51 inches; width is 

















































2 inches. Leather belt has solid brass 
buckle; webbing has steel hardware. 
Sheer strength is 1200 pounds mini- 
mum. 

For further information contact the 
manufacturer or circle No. 49 on the 
Readers Service Card. 





Emergency Lighting Equipment 
A new emergency lighting develop- 
ment has been announced by Hobby & 





: THE 


“IRON 
CLAW” 


(COMPRESSION HAND CUFF) 


@ As described in the May 753 
issue of LAW and ORDER. 


@ This versatile accessory is a 
MUST for every law en- 
forcement and emergency 
patrol officer in the country. 


@ Write for illustrated bro- 
chure or use order blank 
below. 


ARGUS MANUFACTURING CO. 
1134 N. Kilbourn Ave. 

Chicago 51, Illinois 

Gentlemen: 


Please ship IRON CLAWS 


@ $10.00 ea. and LEATHER 
carrying HOLSTERS @ $2.00 ea. 








NAME 
ee ee lene 
Ree Ge BOSE Kacduncenmonwnnace 


SHIP C.O.D. [J 
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FOR FURTHER INFORMATION 
CIRCLE 754 on R. S. CARD 


Brown Electronic Corp., 55 Front St.., 
Rockville Centre, L.I., N. Y. 

The new equipment, Model 200 X 
Sentry-Lite, provides 10,000 candle 
power or more of emergency lighting 
which automatically illuminates large 
areas if for any reason a power inter- 
ruption occurs from the regular source. 

The Sentry-Lite Model 200 X is a 
compact unit encased in an 18 gauge 
steel case in hammertone finish. The 
case contains a 100 ampere storage 
battery which operates for more than 
12 hours of continuous service. A fea- 
ture of the unit is the automatic re- 
charging of the battery from the regu- 
lar electrical circuit while the emer- 
gency equipment is not in operation. 
The recharger keeps the battery up to 
peak capacity at all times. 








The Sentry-Lite unit is topped by 
two 5,000 candle power sealed beam 
lamps. These are fully adjustable and 
can be remotely relocated if desired. 
More lamps can be added and a choice 
of flood or spot lights is available. 

The complete unit weighs 60 pounds, 
shipping weight including the battery. 
The dimensions are 8 x 13 x 16 inches. 

Address all inquires to Chief Sales 








Specializing in 


OFFICE CREDENTIALS 


for PUBLIC OFFICIALS, 
POLICE, FIRE and SHERIFF 
DEPARTMENTS 


JOHN S. LEHMANN 


68 Burch Ave. 
Buffalo 10, N. Y. 














Engineer, Mr. Alfred Freeman, or 
circle No. 51 on the Readers Service 
Card. 





Clockless Parking Meters 

The Parkit-Lockit Co., Newtown, 
Ohio, manufacturers of clockless park- 
ing meters, claim to have put their 
finger on the core of the parking prob- 
lem. 

Parking meters are installed for the 
primary purpose of obtaining car turn- 
over space. If only the meter is policed 
and not the car, the parking meter 
fails to accomplish its purpose for the 
practice of nickel-feeding permits a 
car to remain over the limit parking. 

To stop this nickel feeding practice, 
both the car and the meter must be 
policed. This is done by tire marking 
or the recording of license plate num- 
bers. 

With the use of the clockless park- 
ing meter, in conjunction with tire 





marking, a turnover of cars is assured 
because only the patrolman can know 
if the coin has been placed in the 
meter and how long the car has been 
at the same spot. 

Parkit-Lockit meters have no mov- 
ing parts to get out of order and 
eliminate cruising for free time on 
meters since the time element depends 
on the policeman’s tire chalking. 
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Car Radio 
F. M. Converter For Police 
Easily attached to any 
ear radio. Does not af- 







fect reception on broad- 
q \cast bands. 
Fi MODEL 30 FM covers 
y 35 to 45 Mes. 
MODEL 150 FM cov- 
ers 150 to 165 Mes. 
List price .. . $59.95 
Other models available. 


Write for Folder 


ABC RADIO LABORATORIES 


3334 N. New Jersey St., Indianapolis, Indiana 

















For further information circle 756 on R. S. Card. 


For further information circle 7+55 on R. S$. Cord. 
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For further information contact the 
company or circle No. 50 on the Read- 
ers Service Card. 

25-54 MC Mobile Radio 


A two-way mobile radio equipment 


designed and developed by Allen B. 
Du Mont Laboratories, Inc., 1500 
Main Ave., Clifton, N. J., has been 


announced by the Mobile Communica- 
tions Dept. This first complete Du 
Mont system is for operation in the 
25-54 me band and provides a com- 
pact, rugged unit with minimum 
power requirements. 

The field operating requirements of 
mobile police communications have 
been carefully considered in this initial 
design. Other equipment is under de- 
velopment for the 150-160 mc band and 
for 450-470 mc. 

The Du Mont MCA-101A Mobile Sys- 
tem is rated at 35 watts output at 
25-45 mc, and 30 watts output at 45-54 
mc. Transmitter, receiver and power 
supply are all housed in a single metal 
cabinet readily installed in the trunk 
of the car, or any convenient location 
in a truck or service vehicle. The op- 
erating panel has been designed for 
dashboard mounting at the operating 





of standard 


The speaker is 
dashmount type, but can be mounted 
elsewhere if desired. 
Outstanding features of the 
equipment are light weight and com- 
pactness. The complete transmitter- 


point. 


new 





receiver-power supply unit weighs 35 
pounds and measures 8'4 inches wide 
x 16% inches long and 6 inches high. 
High efficiency circuitry is claimed to 
minimize the need for special heavy- 
duty generators, batteries and wiring. 
For detailed information contact 
Du Mont direct or circle No. 52 on the 
enclosed Readers Service Card. 





Mechanical Weather 


Sign Warns Drivers 

An electronic device, known as a 
“weather senser”, will warn motorists 
of driving conditions ahead on one 
section of the Pennsylvania Turnpike. 
The automatically operated device con- 
sists of a sign that measures seven by 
eleven feet and instruments that can 
detect snow, rain, and freezing weather. 
The sign flashes “snow”, “fog”, “wet”, 
or “freezing”. When the weather is 
good, the sign says “clear roadway.” 

The sign was installed at a cost of 
$10,000 on an experimental basis re- 
ports the American Public Works As- 
sociation. 





L efrfers 


Dear Mr. Lawder: 

I had the pleasure of reading your 
magazine again today and I must tell 
you how much I appreciate the articles 
in it. Perhaps it is because I have 
some knowledge of it already, but I 
was impressed by the small column you 
had on New York’s planned use of 
police dogs. I visited Germany in May 
of 1952 and I found that the Germans 
make great use of dogs. At the Kiel 
Police School, in particular, I found a 
great training program going on with 





prepared. 98% 


“know how.” 





1475 Broadway 








DO YOU KNOW HOW 


to recover a drowned body 


Perhaps today there is no need of knowing the 
procedure of recovering a drowned body, but if there 
are ponds or water in your vicinity—it is well to be 
8% of the police profession’s tool is 


SEND 50c For “Ten Twenty Six” 
Recovering a Body After Drowning 
by Clifton F. Hildreth 
(Trooper, New Hampshire State Police) 
This 32 page, pocket size (4° ” 
tains a complete reprint of the step-by-step instructive 
article just as it appeared in our July 1953 issue. 


ORDER NOW! 





Booklet con- 


X 5% "y 


New York 36, N. Y. 








dogs. Those animals are very useful 
especially in the finding of evidence 
In one demonstration they put on for 
me, a shepherd found all the evidence 
that a “suspect” had discarded on a 
mile walk. I also found dogs in use in 
Munich and, before that, in London. 
It is good to see American Police agen- 
cies awaking to the possible adaptation 
of European methods. 

Your articles on recent law 
were also very good. In fact, I like 
everything about your magazine and 
I am glad our department subscribes 
to it. 


cases 


Very truly yours, 

Captain Raymond E. Clift 
Superintendent 

Cincinnati Police Academy 


Sern 


SCOTLAND YARD’S BEST tells 
the true story of his most inter- 
esting clues, contacts, and killers 


FABIAN OF THE YARD 


An intimate record by ex-Superintendent 


ROBERT FABIAN 


“ang mobs, murderers, burglars—all 
J know Fabian of the Yard too well. 
Here he tells the exciting story of his 
every-day routine, and of the unique 
Scotland Yard system that classifies and 





captures every repeating criminal, A 
policeman’s story for policemen, 
Illustrated. $2.95. 


and his 
latest book 


LONDON 
AFTER 
DARK 


“Novers the 
. when 
he was head of 
the Vice Squad. 
Here are _ his 
underworld contacts, and famous crim- 
inals like Neville Heath, Grey Toby, the 
Dormouse, Edouard Bream . . . a whole 
trial that was exported to Belgium—and 
resulted in a conviction how the 
London police deal with the tragic prob- 
lems of dope addiction . . . and all the 
other problems of a law-enforcer, much 
the same the world over, be he “Bobby” 
or “Copper.” Illustrated. $3.50. 

Send today for a great detective’s story. 
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THE BRITISH BOOK CENTRE, Dept. 10-5 
122 East 55th St., New York 22, N. Y. 
Please send me my copy of _ FABIAN OF THE 
YARD @ $2.95 AFTER DARK 


LONDON 
@ $3.50. | enclose $ _. (Sorry, no 
C. 0. D.'s) 


Name 
Address 


City . lone State 


For further information circle +39 on R. S. Cord 
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From 


the Editor 


It is an accepted fact that the law 
enforcement officer of today is a pro- 
fessional man. Nowadays. one who 
is a member of any profession usu- 
ally wants to “specialize.” Take the 
medical profession for example: the 


day of the general practitioner is be- 


ing overshadowed by the specialist. 
If you have a pain in your big toe. 
you visit a big toe specialist, not the 
man who specializes in the little toe. 

We recognize the fact that the spe- 
cialist has an important part in the 
general pattern of society. If one 
wants to make his will he does not 
select a criminal lawyer to do the 
job. This analogy could be carried 
to all professions. 

The police profession has its spe- 
cialists too. Specialization is more 
likely in a large city where the need 
for it is great. A man on the traffic 
detail would not be assigned to a 
homicide case or vice versa. If a 
man knew the business of classifying 
fingerprints, his talents would be 
wasted if he were assigned to the 
juvenile bureau. 

As the country doctor is a general 
practitioner and handles all kinds of 
ailments, so the police officer in a 
small town is called upon to deal with 
the many different problems con- 
cerned with maintaining law and 
order. Whether it be to quiet a hus- 


LEE E. 
LAWDER 





hand and wife in a domestic spat 
or to assist the Board of Health in 
seeing that every dog in town has a 
new license, he is on the job keep- 
ing peace in his community. 

Throughout the country there are 
thousands of towns with small police 
departments. Some have only one or 
two men. There is no need for spe- 
cialization here for these men are in 
a profession where they have but 
lo request assistance on a problem 
and aid will come from the State 
Police or the FBI. 

The profession of police is a broth- 
erhood where assistance and knowl- 
edge is freely given and there is 
no fee-splitting or “stealing” of cus- 
tomers. Specialization is available 
to even the smallest town chief be- 
cause the facilities and the knowl- 
edge of many are at his service. 
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“According to Law .. . 
(Continued from Page 13) 
cating liquor in violation of Oklahoma 
Law. He maintained that the trial 
court committed error in overruling a 
defense motion to suppress evidence. 
The basis for this motion was the claim 
that the search warrant did not 
describe the premises upon which the 

whiskey was found. 

The affidavit for the search warrant 
and the search warrant itself described 
the premises to be searched as being 
occupied by “John Does or Mary 
Does,” and further described it as 
“a one-story frame dwelling house 
and the premises located at the rear 
of 615 Northwest Fourth Street in 
Oklahoma City, Oklahoma County, 
Oklahoma.” 

A witness for the defense testified 
that he operated a wholesale automo- 
bile upholstery business at 615 North- 
west Fourth Street in Oklahoma City. 
He said that his establishment was 
located in a building which had form- 
erly been an old frame dwelling house 
to which had been added a brick and 
glass store front about ten feet wide. 
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He went on to relate that in effect 
the building at 615 Northwest Street 
consisted of a combination brick and 
wood building with the old frame 
dwelling house sub-divided into two 
parts. The west apartment of the 
wooden part of the building was oc- 
cupied by the defendant. He further 
testified that to the rear of the build- 
ing was a small one-story frame house 
consisting of two rooms, a shower and 
shed. 

The police searched the apartment 
occupied by the defendant and found 
the whiskey in question. An officer 
testified that the whiskey was seized 
“in the frame part” of the “combina- 
tion brick and frame structure” on 
which the number “615” was on the 
front end of the building. It was 
further testified that “there is another 
small, one-story frame building, white, 
next to the alley, in back of 615 West 
Fourth Street,” which was not 
searched. 

The Criminal Court of Appeals of 
Oklahoma _ reversed the _ conviction 
holding that the description in the 
warrant fitted exactly the small frame 


Random Shots: 


Bob Lloyd writes us from Pueblo 
Colo., to give us a list of the new 
officers of the Police Protective Asso- 
ciation of Colorado. Elected president 
was Chief Orville P. Kelly of Fort 
Collins. Other new officers are Capt. 
Russell DeSalvo. State Highway Pa- 
trol, Ist vice president; Paul Close, 
Greeley Detective, 2nd vice president; 
and Capt. C. J. McKissick of Colorado 
Springs, 3rd vice president. 


At the White House Conference on 
Highway Safety, Raymond H. Tyler, 
Mayor of York, S. C., said, “We have 
no secret formulas for safety—unless 
you call hard work a secret formula.” 
His city was commended for its excel- 
lence in safety programs. 


From the “Now we have heard 
everything” department comes _ the 
actual case of the drunken driver who 
stopped his car at an intersection to 
“bawl out” the traffic officer for stand- 
ing in the middle of the street where 
he could be hit by a car. 

We were in Greenwich, Conn., last 
month and Deputy Chief David W. 
Robbins gave us an interesting book- 
let entitled “25 Ways To Fix A Ticket.” 
The booklet is distributed to service 
organizations and is based upon the 
knowledge that people like to play quiz 
games. There are 25 questions relative 
to the Connecticut State Traffic Laws; 
by obeying each one “a ticket can be 
fixed” for you never receive it in the 
first place. 

Last month’s issue finished the 
series of three articles on the juvenile 
problem and we thank you for the 
many nice comments. . 

* + * 

I have just finished reading Fabian’s 
“London After Dark” and found it 
fascinating. Crime and_ Criminals 
across the Atlantic are no different 
than here and the problems discussed 
by Fabian are so universal that thev 
apply to New York, Chicago and the 
large cities here and abroad. It is good 
police reading. 





dwelling house in the rear of the lot 
and was not sufficiently explicit to 
legally authorize a search of the de- 
fendant’s apartment. 

“It is established law that a search 
warrant must so particularly describe 
the place to be searched that the 
officer executing the warrant will be 
able to find the place without the aid 
of any other information save that 
contained in the warrant. 

“By statute it is specifically provided 
that the search warrant for intoxicat- 
ing liquor shall command the officer 
to whom the warrant is directed to 
search the premises described in the 
warrant. This was not done in the 
instant case.” 


Law and Order 
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FEDERAL 


BEACON RAY 
LIGHT 


THIS SAYS 
“LAW ENFORCEMENT” 
IN CHICAGO 





@ ..... andin more other communities every day! 


Yes, the Federal Beacon Ray is the choice of not only the 
Chicago Police and Chicago Park District but of the Illinois 
State Police too! And, you too can enjoy the all-around pro- 
tection and distinctive identification they do when you protect 
your vehicles with Beacon Ray. You get protection from every 
angle—twin beams flashing 360°—whether moving through 
densest traffic or standing still. It’s simple to install, weather- 
proofed and requires little or no maintenance. Get the best 
light protection . . . the Federal Beacon Ray . . . and for 
COMPLETE protection, always team with a Federal siren . . . 
57 types, one just right for your vehicle. 


* Write now for free bulletins on Beacon Ray and Federal Sirens. 


FEDERAL SIGN & SIGNAL CORPORATION 


Formerly: Federal Enterprises, Inc. 





8707 South State Street Chicago 19, Illinois 


FOR FURTHER INFORMATION CIRCLE 44 ON READERS SERVICE CARD 















UNIFORM 
FABRICS 


Standard fabrics for over eighty years 
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